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| | I Location and General Information 


| Plumas County lies in the northeastern portion of California, 
within the circled area on the map. lie iSeeOonten. (Gallledmsthe 


| Feather River country, as 


jt is that portion of the 


OF CALIFORN 


: neuistic GR Po OF CALIF 
coe AND ie & FAMILIES — 

‘i Sierra Nevada Mountain 

| range drained by the Feather 

_ River and its tributaries. 

The terrain is mostly for- 


- ested ridges dotted with 


yy high lakes and green valleys. 


The Maidu Indians are the 


| ] native American inhabitants 
- of the area. Their language 
| 1Sea) Patt of cher Renutian 
i | language family, and is 
: closely related to the Konkow and Nisenan dialects. It is a 
ni spoken language only, and there exists no written history of 
|. the Maidu before the arrival of the white men. There is evi- 
| i | dence, however, that the Maidu and their ancestors have been 


living in what is now Plumas County for thousands of years. 


II Prehistoric Times 


Ancient rock carvings called petroglyphs have been found at 
several locations in Plumas County. One area where many 
examples of such carvings may be seen is in the Gold Lake basin. 
Huge slabs of hard granite rock are exposed around Gold Lake, 
and on many of these, prehistoric Indians left their designs 
chipped deep into the stone. 

Scientists from the University of California have studied 
these carvings, to try to determine their age. They measured the 
rate at which the exposed granite is worn away by wind and 
weather. They studied the erosion which has caused some of the 
carvings to be covered by dirt and plant life. They compared 
the carvings with those found in other parts of California and 
the southwest. They estimate the petroglyphs in the Gold Lake 


region to vary in age from two thousand to ten thousand years! 


Granite outcrop with carvings in the Gold Lake Area. 


—— 


| Some of the rock carvings are found on granite ledges that 
overlook natural deer trails. Probably early Indian hunters 


made the carvings while waiting patiently for game to appear. 


J We have no way of knowing the meaning of the petroglyphs, or 
whether they were intended to convey a story. But some of the 

a | patterns are repeated many times. The human figure is a common 

4 design, and so is the link-circle-chain which looks like this: 

1 O-0-0-0-O 

t | Other frequently found carvings take the form of animal foot- 


prints or bird tracks. Spirals and wavy lines are common. 


Over eight hundred petroglyph areas have now been found 


throughout the State of California. 


III Early Settlements 


Before the arrival of the white man, the Maidu lived in small 
settlements, usually of a hundred people or less. There was no 
overal] tribal organization throughout the region. There was 
no private ownership of land, but each group generally remained 
within its own valley. Frequently they would migrate into the 
mountains to hunt or gather food in the warm seasons, then 
return to their villages in the valleys with the arrival of 
the winter snows. 

Each village had its headman. The center of each settle- 
ment was a large roundhouse. It was. circular in shape, set 
into the ground with cedar roof supports with a central smoke- 
hole. The sides and roof were covered with earth and sod. The 
Separate families lived in cedar-bark shelters clustered around 


the roundhouse. There were several Maidu. villages in the Big 


Meadows area, which is now the site of Lake Almanor. 


Another known location of a Maidu village was this large granite 


outcrop which is now the site of Quincy High School. 


Perhaps it should be named Maidu Rock, but it is called China 


Rock instead, after the Chinese settlement around it during gold 


rush days. 
The various settlements were united by a common’ language 
and customs. Individuals often traveled from one group to 


another to visit or trade, and intermarriage was common. 


IV Food Gathering 


In recent years man has become much more aware of the problems 


of pollution and the need to preserve natural resources. We 
have come to respect the Indian's ability to live in harmony 
with his environment. The natural beauties of Plumas County 
were unchanged by centuries of Indian habitation. 

The Maidu was not a farmer. Though the tribe did not plow 
or plant crops, they knew how to harvest the foods which nature 
provided. Acorns were one of the principal foods, gathered 
from the oak trees which grow throughout the area. The acorn 
meal was ground by hand with grinding stones, and the bitter 
tannic acid was leached from it with running water. It was 
then used to bake bread, or make acorn. soup. 

Many wild plants were gathered in season, and many 
edible roots were dug. It was this practice which led the 


fircStea White waseublers= tO. (divers thes Maidus” the) “name 


"Digger" Indians. 
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cattai] 
plant, 
whose 
heart is 
tasty 

and 
nourishing. 
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"Indian potatoes" are the edible root of a wild plant with 
a delicate white flower. Called poyom by the Maidu, they are 
still gathered today, to be roasted or baked. Among the many 
other natural foods gathered were mushrooms, pine nuts, rose 


hips, choke-cherries and various kinds of berries. 


Hunting of course 
played a_ large 
part in providing 
the food supply. 
Deer were plen- 
tiful, and meat 
could be kept 
through the long 
winter months by 
cutting the ven- 
ison into’ thin 
strips and drying 
Wee 


Nothing was wasted. The deer hide was tanned for leather, and 
the hooves were carved into ornamental necklaces and earrings. 

There was a great variety of small game. Rabbits, beaver, 
woodchuck, and squirrels were either trapped or hunted with the 
bow. At one time even the fabled California grizzly bear was 
taken by the bravest Maidu hunters, using poisoned arrows. 


The now-extinct grizzly plays a large part in Maidu legends. 


Wo 


The many lakes and streams of Plumas County were also a 
steady supply of food for the Maidu. Wild geese and wood ducks 


were caught in woven. snares. 


Each spring and fall there was a salmon run in the 
Feather River and its tributaries, and salmon were speared from 
the bank. Placer mining and dredging operations during gold 
rush days put an end to the salmon runs, but trout remain 
plentiful. The Maidu used woven willow traps across swift- 
running water to catch trout. 

Preservation of food to last through the snowy winter was 
always a problem. Dried meats, fish, and roots were often 
stored in pits dug in the ground and insulated with 


pine needles. 


This is Indian 


V After the White Settlers 


Valley, where 
most of today's 
Maidu families 
live. The Maidu 
name for it was 
This Place Mead- 


ow. The tribal 


name 'Maidu' 
means simply 
‘People’. 


The Maidu were a peaceful tribe. They did not make war on other 
Indian tribes, although there were occasional skirmishes with 
the Pit Rivers to the north, or the Washo to the east. These 
were usually isolated incidents set off by renegades or overly 
adventurous hunters. The Maidu also endured numerous raids by 
the dreaded Mill Creeks, a group seemingly hated and feared by 
all others. The Mill Creeks were finally made extinct by a 
combined force of white soldiers and surrounding tribes. 

White settlers first arrived in large numbers in Plumas 


County in the years following the gold rush of 1849. By that 
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time, the Maidu population had been greatly reduced by the 
malaria epidemic which affected all of northern California in 


the years 1830-33. No accurate figures are available, but it 


is known that many thousands of Indians died in the Sacramento 
Valley, and historians estimate that perhaps three-fourths of 


the Maidu population perished of the disease. 


There was no organized resistance to the arrival of white 
settlers in growing numbers. Individual instances of violence 
occurred, almost always as a result of white mistreatment of 
Indians. For the most part, the Maidu were quietly compelled 
to accept white civilization and technology. Many were 
employed as farm hands by white ranchers or as laborers in the 
gold mines. 

In the 1880's smallpox took a heavy toll of the remaining 


Maidu, who showed less resistance to the disease than the 


whites. 


In the late 1890's 
this building was 
GreCredieeds the 
center of a feder- 
ally funded Indian 
SCHOO a sOn eee laid 
designated as the 
Indian Mission 

near the town of 


Greenville. 


Admission was voluntary, and some years as many as 260 students 


attended, both boys and girls. Book subjects were taught, as 


well as practical skills. Surrounding the main building were 


dormitories, a gym, a laundry, a shop building, superintendent's 
house, and the regional Indian Agency, now in Sacramento. 
Administrative and financial problems developed over the 
years, aS well as a growing resistance by the Maidu toward 
indoctrination in the white man's ways. When the main school 
building burned in 1920, it was not rebuilt. Indian children of 
the county were gradually absorbed into the regular’ schools. 
Today the largest remaining building on the Indian Mission 
grounds, once a dormitory, serves as a community church. About 
ten Maidu. families occupy the other buildings as private homes, 
having acquired individual title to the lands. 
Intermarriage between whites and Maidus has been common 
Since the arrival of the first settlers. Maidu family names 
have vanished, replaced by the surname of the European ancestor 
or husband. Probably there are no longer any totally-Indian 
residents in Plumas County. Conversely, a great many non-Indian 
families have been enriched by some degree of native American 
ancestry. It has been reliably estimated by sociologists that 
a minimum of ten million United States citizens today possess 


some proportion of Indian ancestry. 
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VI Maidu Cultural Traditions 


Among the arts and crafts practiced by the Indians, basket 
making was one at which the Maidu excelled. The Plumas County 
museum in Quincy has an extensive collection of Maidu baskets 
available for public viewing. They are notable for fine 
workmanship and striking designs created by weaving together 
natural materials of differing color. 

Maidu baskets come in a great variety of shapes for 
different purposes. Some are loosely woven baskets of willow 
stems used for gathering nuts or berries. Some are bowls so 
tightly woven they will contain liquids without leaking. 
A traditional way of cooking acorn soup was to drop rocks 


heated in a campfire into baskets containing the soup. 


Lilly Baker is 
One Ohi the 
present day 
Maidu who car- 
ry on the an- 
cient art. She 
gathers and 
prepares all 
Of nen own 
materials from 
plants which 


grow in_ the 
m4 area. 
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Lilly uses such plants as bear grass, red-bud, willow, and 
maidenhair fern root. Each of these produces a different color 
and texture in the basket. Each must be gathered at a certain 
time of year and prepared in a certain way to insure maximum 


strength and durability. 
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Lilly's knowledge was passed down to her from her mother 
and grandmother. She in turn carries on the tradition by 
teaching others. She conducts summertime classes on the shores 
of Lake Almanor, and she has given public demonstrations at the 
Plumas County Museum. Her only tools are a small scraper of 
black obsidian and anawl. She uses one of her own tightly- 
woven baskets to soak the materials before the weaving, to make 


them more pliable. 
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Beadwork was another important craft with the Maidu. It was 
valued not only as decoration, but was often used as a medium of 
exchange to barter for other items. 

Today the traditional art of beadwork is carried on by 
several young Maidu. They create striking and colorful designs 
in belts, headbands, necklaces, medallions, and purses. Ennis 
Peck and Ophelia Ruiz are two young Maidu artists whose beadwork 


has been publicly exhibited. 


Ophelia Ruiz at work in the Indian Education room of Greenville 


High School. 
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VII Myths and Legends 


The Maidu have a rich heritage of stories passed down verbally 
from generation to generation. Some of these are tales of how 


the world began, how various places were named, and how the 


People came to inhabit their land. There are stories of animals 
and birds (who can talk, of course) and there are accounts of 
encounters with neighboring tribes. 

Recently an attempt has been made to collect and preserve 
these traditional oral legends. A three-volume work entitled 
Old People of the New World has been undertaken, and the first 
two volumes have been published by the Brother William Press of 
Beykelieyaucol fornia. Volume One is titled Sun, Moon and Stars. 
Volume Two is titled The Destruction of the People. Both are 
liberally illustrated with drawings and photographs. The Books 


can be purchased from the Plumas County Museum. 
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The introduction to Sun, Moon and Stars contains a good 
description of the Bear Dance, an ancient Maidu custom which 
has survived to the present day. It is a dance and feast held 
to celebrate the arrival of springtime, which marked the 
beginning of a new year for the Maidu. Following is a portion 
of the description from. the book: 

“People gamble and sing all night. In the morning, when 
the sun shines through the doorway, aman puts on a special 
kind of bear hide and dances with it. The bear skitters over 
the dance area, hardly touching the ground. And the headman 
takes the bearskin and hangs it on a pole set along the edge 
of the dance ground. The People stand in front of the hide. 
They calm the bear by tying bundles of wormwood onto the hide. 
Then they say whatever their heart tells them. They talk to 
the spirits who live in the lakes and mountains, in the clouds 
and canyons. Tobacco smoke swirls over them, carrying their 


prayer all over this world. OnechiSa Kind aot den ida. 


everybody is a friend." 
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VIII New Hopes, New Directions 


There have been many unfortunate aspects to the white man's 
relations with the Maidu. Though there were no battles, the 
Indian found himself dispossessed of his land and forced to 
accept the white man's ways, Stripped of his own customs. 

But today there is an awakened pride in being Indian, a 
new desire to preserve the ancient cultural heritage. The 
whites have come to respect the Indian's kinship with nature 
and the land. Both white and Maidu are reaching toward 
cooperation and understanding. 

In 1970 the Indian Advisory Board was formed in Plumas 
County. Its five members are elected by the Maidu People. 
They take an active role in planning and developing Indian 
education projects. One such project is a six-week summer 
school for Indian children from three years old through third 
grade. Classes are held in this building in Crescent Mills, 


with several outside field trips. 
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Indian instructors provide help for the children in 
regular primary grade subjects, as well as teaching their native 
American traditions. The summer school is being continued and 
expanded. 

Another project is a teacher-aide program which employs 
young Indian graduates in the regular elementary and high 
schools of the district. Marlene Mullen, seen below with 
friends, is a graduate of Greenville High, now working as a 


teacher aide at Greenville Elementary. 


The Maidu culture, once seemingly faced with extinction, 
1s very much alive today. It is seen in the ongoing work of 
the basket makers and in the beadwork done by young Maidu. le 


1s found in the continuing reverence toward the natural world. 
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Here is a poem by Elfredo Ruiz, a Maidu student at 
Greenville High School. 


A LIVING GIANT 


Sheltering shade 
eool beautiful 
when the snow ts heavy, 
riddled trunk 
_ chips tn the bark, 
thtrty times closer to the sky 
than I 
ts the mtghty ptne. 


Needles of yellowtsh green 
and dark green 


ltke no green we've seen. 


When you walk through 
the gtants around you 
man becomes as a blade of grass, 
small and lost 


tn a fteld of gigantic pines. 
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The Maidu culture lives in the minds and 
hearts of its people. Our hope for the 
future lies in mutual understanding and respect. 
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